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PARK AREAS AND OPEN SPACES IN CITIES. 



By E. R. L. Gould, Ph. D. 



The rapid growth of cities is one of the striking facts of 
the century. Everywhere in civilized countries a rapid drift 
townwards has been perceptible. In the United States, in 
1850, the inhabitants of cities amounted to 12.5 in each 100 
of the total population ; in 1880 the numbers had advanced 
to 22.5, an increase of 80 per cent. The comparative 
growth of urban and non-urban populations during the last 
thirty years is made strikingly apparent by the subjoined 
table : — 



Years. 


Total Population 

of the 

United States. 


Urban Population 

of the 

United States. 


Increaae 

total 

population. 

Per cent. 


Increase 

urban 

population. 

Per cent. 


Increase 
non-urban 
population. 

Per cent. 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 


23,191,876 
31,443,321 

38,568,371 
50,155,783 


2,897,586 

5,072,286 

8,071,876 

11,318,547 


35.6 
22.6 
30.1 


75.1 
69.1 
40.2 


29.9 
16.6 
27.4 



There are numerous causes for this drift townwards. 
American cities are primarily commercial and industrial 
centres, — centres of trade naturally, but created centres of 
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industry by the policy of railroads. Hence, working people 
have flocked to them in large numbers. The flood of immi- 
gration has swelled the tide in this direction. The superior 
conveniences and attractions of urban life have caused an 
immense influx from rural communities. These and many 
other forces have caused cities to grow at the expense of the 
country. 

Nor is a reaction likely to set in. On the contrary, it is 
hardly probable that the large towns of today will retain 
their present status. They will doubtless continue to grow. 
The contemplation of what large cities are likely to become 
in course of time almost fills the mind with awe. Should 
the present rate of increase of the twelve principal cities of 
the country be maintained, a century hence will find them 
with a population equal to that of the entire Union today. 

But cities do not extend in area proportionately to their 
advance in numbers. They grow rapidly in height, but not 
so fast in length or breadth. This fact has given birth to a 
distinct species of social problems. How are the masses to 
be properly housed, provided with adequate out-door breath- 
ing spaces and furnished with wholesome facilities for recrea- 
tion ? These are questions which demand the attention not 
merely of philanthropists and social reformers but of all citi- 
zens. They are of interest to everybody, since "the fui'ther 
progress of civilization is to depend mainly upon the influ- 
ences by which men's minds and characters will be affected 
while living in large towns." 

I propose to discuss here but one side of the problem 
outlined, and that under a twofold subdivision. First, the 
advantages of interior open spaces to an urban population. 
Second, the actual provisions made by representative Euro- 
pean and American cities for this pui'pose. 

The benefit, I might say the necessity, of air-holes in large 
towns has been made the subject of numerous suggestive 
monographs by medical experts, sanitary engineers, and pub- 
lic-spirited gentlemen. I cannot hope to add much to what 
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they have said on this theme, but I can do what, so far as I 
know, none of them have attempted, namely, show the extent 
to which ideal conditions have been complied with. 

1. What are the chief uses of open spaces? 

All sanitary authorities agree that the proper ventilation 
of a city is a determining factor in the health of that com- 
munity. Parks, squares, boulevards, and broad avenues per- 
form this function. In and along them currents of air are 
generated which sweep through neighboring streets, cooling 
the atmosphere and raising noxious effluvia out of harm's 
way. The sanitary history of London, Edinburgh, and Glas- 
gow, of Paris and Frankfort, furnish conclusive testimony of 
the excellent services rendered by open spaces. Since nar- 
row streets have been broadened, slums cut through, and 
squares opened up in crowded districts, the public health of 
these towns has wonderfully improved. It is gratifying to 
note that New York is about to attempt the reformation of 
certain infected localities in the same radical manner as Lon- 
don and Glasgow. The State legislature recently authorized 
the appropriation of one million dollars annually for a term 
of years for the purpose of eradicating some of the worst 
slums of the city, and substituting small squares in their 
place.* This may seem rather a costly proceeding, but it is 
undoubtedly the cheapest in the end, for nothing costs like 
disease. 

Parks and squares are useful for other things than venti- 
lation. They are sanitariums, perhaps not model ones, but 
of the best sort practicable. The "fresh air" funds, "free 
excursion" societies, and other temporary expedients only 
emphasize the need of some provisions more permanent in 
character and in scope more broadly useful. Multitudes of 
young children in our large cities die every year, especially 

* Since the above was written tlie commission having the matter in charge have located 
iix acres of land, bomided by Baxter, Bayard, Parlj, and Mulberry Sti'eets, and adjoining 
;he notorious Five Points, for the parls. What is probably the most squalid portion of New 
STork city will thus be wiped out. 
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during the hot weather, for want of pure, fresh air. Sixteen 
thousand under five years of age perished in New York alone 
during 1887. Nearly one thousand died in a single week, — 
a shocking record of massacre. But it is hardly a surprising 
one when we consider that 1,016,135 of New York city's 
total population live in tenement houses, and besides that 
but scant provision has so far been made for open spaces in 
densely crowded localities. 

The park is a priceless boon to the weak and invalid of all 
classes, but particularly to the poor. To be able to go from 
cramped rooms and close atmospheres to regions of sunlight 
and verdure is an indescribable pleasure ; it brings back hope 
as well as health to multitudes. Thousands who can never 
spend the time or means to take a vacation may recuperate 
waning energies by physical exercise or quiet rest in the 
midst of delightful surroundings. 

One of the very best uses of large open spaces, and to a 
certain extent of smaller ones also, is for recreation. Busy 
Americans are apt to forget that recreation is always desira- 
ble, often a positive necessity. The pressure of city life is 
hard, and demands alleviation. "Among the means to a 
higher civilization," wrote the late Prof. Jevons, " I unhesi- 
tatingly declare that the deliberate cultivation of public 
amusement is a principal one." Recounting his experiences 
in Copenhagen and other continental cities, he shows how 
valuable public parks can be made in furnishing facilities for 
popular recreation. In his view every park should possess, 
as a part of its equipment, a concert hall for winter use. 

Investigation will sho.v that the lot of our city masses is 
much more joyless than it need be. The working people of 
France, Germany, and Denmark earn about two thirds the 
wages of Englishmen and Americans, but in many respects 
they enjoy life far better. They understand more fully the 
civilizing art of how to "satisfj^ themselves," even though 
they may not be as proficient in the economic expedient 
called " bettering themselves," In these countries every lit- 
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tie town has its concert garden, where the summer evenings 
are spent in pleasant social intercourse, listening to music, 
or witnessing fireworks or pantomimes. With us the com- 
plaint is often heard that working people do not use the 
larger parks to any great extent except on Sundays, a com- 
plaint unfortunately founded on fact. There is a reason for 
this. After a hard day's work they do not feel disposed to 
go, as they usually must, a long distance to reach one, and 
then find nothing to do but take a short walk before dark- 
ness comes. To expect them to do it is absurd. Large cities 
should follow the advice of Prof. Jevons, build pavilions for 
winter use, in one or two of the principal parks, and main- 
tain all the year round orchestras and bands of music, with 
other light attractions, to provide entertainments either 
wholly free to the public or at a merely nominal rate of 
admission. There should be at least one Crystal Palace in 
every great city. During the summer months concerts 
should be given as often as every other weekday evening in 
every one of the large and moderately sized open spaces. 
The hours for music should be early, say between seven and 
nine o'clock. 

Several of our cities are already doing something to pro- 
vide free music during the summer months. But nowhere 
is enough being done. The time will come, however, when 
people will more generally understand that the best way to 
keep the toilers of our cities from saloons and abodes of vice 
is to give them better and more wholesome recreation, and 
then public opinion will justify liberal expenditures in this 
direction. There is everything in the surroundings of city 
working classes to drag down, but little to uplift. The 
moral influence of parks, especially with provisions for rec- 
reation as outlined, would be very great. "Foul air prompts 
to vice and oxygen to virtue," wrote a late eminent physi- 
cian, "as surely as the sunlight paints the flowers of our 
garden. The tired workman who, after the day's labor, needs 
repose and the relaxation of home, is apt to be driven from 
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it by the close atmosphere of the house and the street in 
which he lives. He would if he could get into the fresh air 
of the country ; but as he cannot do this, he seeks the relief 
which drink and other excitements yield. If there was an 
attractive park convenient he would seek it as instinctively 
as the plant stretches towards the light. The varied oppor- 
tunities of a park would educate him and his family in the 
enjoyment of open air pleasures. Deprived of these, he and 
his are educated into the ways of disease and vice by the 
character of their surroundings." 

Open spaces afford opportunities for purely physical rec- 
reation. In this respect they are most valuable. Urban life 
promotes pliysical degeneration. Sanitarj- authorities now 
tell us that there is practically no third generation in the 
average New York tenement. Whatever operates to coun- 
teract the downward tendency and to develop the physical 
stamina of the young is of great importance. Some part of 
every park and square should be devoted to play grounds. 
The smaller children should be provided for as well as the 
youth. Places ought to be reserved for mud-pie construction 
as well as for baseball, football, tennis and other outdoor 
sports. Liberal provision in open spaces for physical recrea- 
tion in its various forms would confer salutary benefits on 
old and young alike. Everything possible should be done 
to encourage such use. If the choice rests between com- 
mons unadorned except with trees, or highly ornamental 
squares, by all means let us have the former. The least 
useful purpose an open space can serve is merely as an 
ornament. 

Lord Hobhouse, in urging the necessity of more air for 
Londoners, enumerates certain general advantages accruing 
from open spaces : — 

"They are the constant source of health and innocent 
enjoyment to all within their reach." 

"It is difficult to conceive any lapse of time or change 
of circumstances which shall take away their value." 
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" They are available, if properly placed, to the very poor- 
est classes." 

"They are a kind of charity which cannot demoralize 
and cannot be abused or jobbed." 

" They do not require any very great amount of labor or 
wisdom for their management, which is the point at which 
endowments for other purposes are apt to break down after 
their first founders are gone." 

2. What provision is made for open spaces in representa- 
tive European and American cities? 

The question is best answered by the subjoined tables, 
which give the population of cities, the number and area of 
their parks and squares, with classification as to size, and the 
number of inhabitants per acre of open space. The facts 
relating to Europe were kindly furnished by the chief mu- 
nicipal authorities of the cities quoted. For America they 
are in the main derived from similar sources, though in some 
instances the United States Census reports for 1880 are the 
authority. It should be noted that the comparison of 
E"uropean and American cities in respect to the number of 
persons per acre of open space is hardly fair to the former, 
since their population is given for a later date than 1880. 
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OPEN SPACES IN CERTAIN EUROPEAN CITIES. 



City. 



Amsterdam. 

Belfast 

Berlin 

Birmingham 

Breslau 

Brussels 

Chemnitz., . . 
tEdinburgh . 

Geneva 

Leeds 

♦London. . . . 
Manchester. 

Paisley 

tParis 

Prague 

tVienna 



Popula- 
tion. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
open 
spac's 


Total 

area of 

open 

spaces 

in acres 


Persons 

per acre 

of open 

space. 


Number of open spaces 
in extent between— 


and 6 
Eicres. 


5 and 

50 
acres. 


50 and 

100 
acres. 


Over 

100 

acres. 


(1886) 
















372,328 


41 


278 


1,339 


33 


7 


1 





(1881) 
















207,671 


4 


143 


1,452 





3 


1 





(1885) 
















1,315,412 


130 


l,637i 


804 


76 


61 


2 


2 


(1886) 
















434,381 


10 


225 


1,931 


3 


6 


1 





(1886) 
















298,893 


24 


220 


1,369 


20 


3 





1 


(1886) 
















416,659 


27 


654 


637 


14 


11 





2 


(1885) 
















110,817 


46 


69 


1,877 


41 


4 








(1881) 
















236,002 


11 


966 


246 


1 


6 


3 


1 


(1880) 
















50,043 


8 


85 


689 


4 


4 








(1886) 














i 


339,057 


9 


638 


630 


2 


4 


2 


1 


(1886) 
















4,149,533 


49 


5,976 


694 


6 


18 


11 


16 


(1886) 
















376,805 


11 


169 


2,230 


6 


4 


1 





(1881) 
















56,642 


3 


68 


818 


1 


2 








(1886) 
















2,344,5.'>0 


59 


4,739 


495 


46 


10 


1 


2 


(1880) 
















162.323 


46 


657 


247 


28 


16 


1 


1 


(1880) 
















1,103,857 


10 


2,334 


473 


— 


7 


1 


2 



Area of 
largest 
open 
spa«e 

in acres. 



54 

70 
636i 

67i 
150 
310 

12 
614 

45 

300 

1,412 

60 

47 

2,369 

298 

2,000 



* In a list of open spaces kindly furnished by the Secretary of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works eleven parks are mentioned whose size is not given ; one hundred and eighty-one 
squares, crescents, etc., are also enumerated, but they are public only in the sense of being 
used by the inhabitants living in houses facing such squares and crescents. Neither of 
these two classes of air spaces have been Included in the statistics for London quoted above . 

t Squares and crescents are not included in the enumerations for Edinburgh and Vienna, 
the municipal authorities liaving neglected to take account of them in the information 
furnished me. 

t The gardens of the "Tuileries," "Louvre," "Palais Royal," "Luxembourg," and 
" Flautes " are not comprised in the compilation for Paris. 
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OPEN SPACES IN CERTAIN AMERICAN CITIES. 



City. 



Albany 

Alleghany 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Charleston, S.C... 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Denver 

Detroit 

Fall River '.. 

Jersey City 

•Kansas City 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

tLouisville 

Lynn 

JMilwaukee 

§Minneapoli8 

Newark, N. J 

IINew York 

IPaterson, N. J... 

Philadelphia 

"Pittsburg 

Richmond, Va 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 

tt'Scranton, Pa — 
Washington, D. C. 
tt'Wilmington,Del. 



Popula- 
tion, 1880. 



Total 
num- 
ber of 
open 
spac's 



90,768 

78,682 
332,313 
362,889 
666,663 
155,134 

49,984 
603,185 
255,139 
160,146 

35,629 
116,320 

48,961 
120,722 

56,785 

39,151 

59,475 
123,758 

38,274 
115,587 

46,887 

136,508 

1,206,299 

61,031 
847,170 
156,389 

63,600 
350,618 
239,959 

46,850 
147,293 

42,478 



11 

1 

22 

60 

12 

11 

9 

18 

6 

7 

2 

12 

2 

4 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

7 

12 

6 

38 



11 

2 

6 

19 

21 



246 





Total 
area of 

open 
spaces 
in acres 



Persons 
per acre 
of open 



84 

888 

1,204 

696 

600 

86 

2,000 

376 

98 

8 

714 

67 

6i 

2.11 

89 

36 

6 

25 

304 

16 

1,213 



2,491 

14 

211 

2,134 

1,112 



408i 





1,020 

937 

876 

301 

958 

259 

1,388 

252 

678 

1,722 

4,464 

163 

731 

18,578 

27,892 

1,004 

1,652 

20,626 

5,468 

4,623 

164 

8,632 

994 

340 
120,299 
301 
164 
216 

361 



Number of open spaces 
in extent between — 



and 5 
acres. 



2 
4 
2 

11 

4 
1 
1 
2 
2 

6 
5 
5 

26 

6 
2 
1 
6 

18 



234 





6 and 

60 
acres. 



60 and 
100 

acres. 





6 
7 
4 
1 
8 
4 
2 
2 



1 



3 
2 

1 
1 
6 
1 
11 

6 

4 
9 
2 

9 




Over 

100 

acres. 



Area of 

largest 

open 

space, 

in acres. 



76 

84 
693 
518 
606 
350 

n 

593 

2J 

63J 

4 

700 

54 

3i 
2.1 

17 

22 
4 

n 

7 
152 

6i 
840 

2,443 

160 
1,372 
1,060 

82i 



* The following is a description of the one park in Kansas City, today, a community of 
nearly 200,000 population : " It comprises 2.11 acres. It was used originally as a gtaveyard 
»nd still contains the remains of persons buried there. A few small trees have been planted. 
There is no attempt at maintenance except mowing the gi-ass.*' 

t An entrance fee is charged to parks in Louisville. In this city the need of parks is not 
p-eatly felt, as the streets are wide and liberally planted with shade trees. 

t The grounds attached to the Soldiera' Hmne, containuig 400 acres and situated one 
nile from the city limits, are used as a place of public resort. 

§ Seven hundred and sixty-five aires of water area within the pa-rka and 10'.43 miles of 
wulevards are not included in the etaumeration for Minneapolis. 

II The proposed parks in the annexed districts now being acquired will add »,8(S.39 acres 
o the park area of New York city. 

IT " Paterson has no public parks. The Passaic Falls and grounds are owned by « private 
orporation, the Paasaie "Watei- CoiDpany, and are rented to a hotel keeper, wiMy maintains 
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The following table compares European and American 
cities in their provision for open spaces. Population and 
acreage of open space are the two elements of the compari- 
son : — 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN CITIES COMPARED IN RESPECT TO 
NUMBER OF INHABITANTS PER ACRE OF OPEN SPACE. 



City. 



Minneapolis, 

Detroit 

St. Loiils 

San Francisco 

Edinbuigli 

Prague 

Chicago.... 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Richmond, Va 

Philadelphia 

Washington, D. C, 

Baltimore 

Vienna..... 

Paris 

Geneva 

Leeds 

Brussels 

Cincinnati 

London 

Fall Kiver 

Berlin 

Paisley 

Alleghany. 





No. of 




persons 


Banl£. 


per acre 




of open 




space. 


1 


154 


2 


163 


3 


164 


4 


216 


6 


216 


6 


247 


7 


252 


8 


269 


9 


301 


11 


340 


12 


861 


13 


376 


14 


473 


15 


495 


16 


589 


17 


630 


18 


637 


19 


678 


20 


694 


21 


731 


22 


804 


23 


818 


24 


937 



City, 



Brooklyn 

New Yorlt 

Lawrence 

Albany 

Amsterdam 

Breslau 

Charleston, S. C. 

Belfast 

Lowell 

Cleveland........ 

Chemnitz 

Birmingham, . . . 

Manchester 

Denver ..... 

Milwaulcee. ...... 

Lynn 

Newark, N.J. — 

Jersey City 

Louisville 

Kansas City 

Pittsburg 

Pateraon, N. J.. . . 

Scranton, Pa 

Wilmington, Del 



Rank. 



No. of 
persons 
per acre 
of open 

space. 



953 

994 

1,004 

1,020 

1,339 

1,359 

1,388 

1,462 

1,652 

1,722 

1,87T 

1,931 

2,230 

4,454 

4,623 

6,468 

8,533 

18,673 

20,626 

27,892 

120,299 

No open 



What is an ideal park system ? Undoubtedly the most 
important requisite is small open spaces, well distributed 

and keeps them open to the public. These gTounds are in a great degree a substitute for a 
park." — U. S. Census ReportSy 1880. 

** This somewhat glowing sketcli of the open spaces in Pittsburg is taken from the De- 
spatch newspaper of tliat city. " O, how this pen burns to be at a picturesque description of 
the romantic Second Avenue park and spacious lawn (^ acre) interspersed with noble for- 
est trees before Municipal Hall ! Pittsburg, it is true, has only these public grounds as 
breathing places for the poor soot and sweat begrimed laborer and his family ; but could 
anything more philanthropic or expansive be conjured? " 

+t According to the U. S. Census Report, these towns, which contain a large working class 
population, have no parl^ or pleasure grounds whatever. 
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over a city, but numerously located in populous districts. 
My investigation has shown me that such openings are as a 
rule situated nearer to the homes of working people in Euro- 
pean than in American cities. But as regards the number 
of small spaces in proportion to population, American towns 
stand well, and one of them, Washington, goes far ahead of 
any. Indeed, no other city comes near enough to be classed 
second. The relative rank in this respect of the cities under 
consideration is disclosed in the following table : — 

RELATIVE BANK OP AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN CITIES IN RESPECT 
TO SMALL OPEN SPACES (FIVE ACRES AND UNDER IN EXTENT), 
PER ONE THOUSAND POPULATION. 



City. 

Washington, D. C 

Chemnitz 

Prague 

Boston 

Charleston, S. C 

Albany 

Minneapolis 

Detroit 

Amsterdam 

Geneva 

San Francisco 

Breslau 

Berlin 

Denver 

Milwaukee 

Baltimore 

Newark, N. J 

Brussels 

Lowell 1 

Jersey City ) 

Lawrence '. 

Cleveland 

New York 

Paris 



Rank. 



10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 



21 
22 
23 
24 



City. 



Paisley 

Kansas City . . . 

St. Louis 

Manchester 

Chicago 

Richmond, Va. 

Louisville 

Pittsburg 

Brooklyn 

Cincinnati 

Birmingham . . 

Leeds 

Philadelphia . . 

London 



Edinburgh 

Vienna 

Belfast 

Alleghany 

Fall River 

Lynn 

Paterson, N. J 

Scranton, Pa 

Wilmington, Del. 



Rank. 



25 
27 



32 
33 
34 
36 

36 

Only par- 
tial infor- 
mation. 

No infor- 
mation. 



No open 
spaces of 
this class. 



The second essential of a park system is boulevards and 
broad avenues. If possible these should form links of con- 
nection between the smaller spaces of the city proper and 
the larger parks ou the outskirts. Brussels, Paris, Buffalo, 
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Chicago, and Minneapolis make a verj' creditable showing in 
regard to boulevards. 

A third requisite is large parks. Little need be said about 
them, as their utility is very generally recognized. No com- 
munity should be so short-sighted as to be without one. All 
large cities should have at least four, one on the boundaries 
of every quarter. 

The general policy of American cities in relation to open 
spaces has been, broadly speaking, very defective. It evinces 
an entire lack of comprehension of their proper office and 
functions. Instead of seeking to distribute them throughout 
the city in fair proportion to local needs, the aim of each 
municipality seems rather to have been to acquire a large 
estate somewhere in the suburbs, adorn it lavishly, and then 
boast of its beauty, paying little attention to its usefulness. 
Large parks are necessary and excellent things, but a full 
obligation is by no means discharged in their provision. They 
are not the most used or useful. It will not do to point to 
them in answer to the question, "Is this or that community 
well provided with open spaces?" Let us leave out of con- 
sideration the single largest park in each of the cities which 
have large ones, and then see how the record stands. The 
following table discloses the result : — 



City. 


No. of 
pei-sons 
per acre 
of open 

space. 


No. of persons 
per acre of 
open space, 

with the lai-g. 

est park omit- 
ted. 


City. 


No.of 
persons 
per acre 
of open 

space. 


No. of persons 
per acre of 
open space, 
with the larg- 
est park omit- 
ted. 




246 
247 
473 
495 
637 
694 
804 


672 

452 
3,305 

985 
1,211 

909 
1,314 


Minneapolis 

Detroit 


154 
16.<) 
164 
216 
252 
301 
340 
361 
376 
678 
953 
994 


308 




8,309 
460 








San Francisco 


3,870 
358 






Boston 


529 


Berlin 


Philadelphia 

Washuigton 


17,649 




451 
1,749 
1,528 
1,268 
3,234 
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An unwise feature of most large parks is that they are 
often practically inaccessible to those who need them most, 
and in their adornment comfort is too frequently sacrificed to 
aesthetic taste. There is far too much of a " keep-off-the- 
grass" air about them. 

The question of open spaces is one of vital importance. 
There is not a large city anywhere which is not feeling the 
need of more breathing room. This experience should serve 
as a warning for the future. Cities increase rapidly in popu- 
lation, but their park areas do not grow so fast. Yet a time 
comes in the history of every town when public safety re- 
quires new spaces, and they have to be provided at fabulous 
expense. It is the part of wisdom to be forearmed as well 
as forewarned. And so it happens that wise economy, en- 
lightened philanthropy, and humane justice unite to show 
the path of action. 



